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for a period of years. The vote was unanimously against the
motion. On a motion by Gerry, modified during the debate, it
was finally agreed to give the executive the right to negative any
legislative act "which shall not be afterwards passed unless by
two thirds parts of each branch of the national legislature.'9 Only
Connecticut and Maryland were opposed.

But Mason, who had rejoined the committee, was vigorously
in dissent. "We are, Mr. Chairman," he said, "going very far in
this business. We are not indeed constituting a British Govern-
ment, but a more dangerous monarchy, an elective one. ... Do
gentlemen mean to pave the way to hereditary Monarchy? Da
they flatter themselves that the people will ever consent to such
an innovation? If they do I venture to tell them, they are mis-
taken. The people will never consent And do gentlemen con-
sider -the danger of delay, and the still greater danger of the
rejection not for a moment but forever, of the plan which shall
be proposed to them? Notwithstanding the oppressions & injustice
experienced among us from democracy; the genius of the people
is in favor of it, and the genius of the people must be consulted.5*
He looked upon the Confederation as in effect dissolved by the
appointment of this Convention. There would be a "dangerous
interval between the extinction of an old, and the establishment
of a new Government." This was no time to undertake some-
thing like a monarchy. He never could, Mason said, "agree to
give up all the rights of the people to a single Magistrate/7 If the
executive were to have such rights, then the executive should be
more than one person.

Mason was speaking in the language of a classic republicanism,
fundamentally opposed to monarchy, and slow to believe that any
strong executive would not in time become a king. Generally
speaking, the older men in the Convention were of the same
opinion. The younger men, again generally speaking, in face of
the weakness and disorder of the Confederation were willing to
risk a strong executive, and confident the executive could be
controlled by the will of the people as well as in any limited
monarchy. In this, Washington sided with the younger men,
There is no record of what he was thinking while he sat silent
during the June debates, or later when the executive was given
further powers, including the right to be re-elected to office. But
the following April, Washington made his position clear in a